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Massachusetts Referendum Vote 
Disapproves Amendment 
By Wiey H. Swirr 





r. Swift, our Director of Legislation and Investigation, 
took an active part in the fight for ratification in 
Massachusetts) 


By a vote of approximately 3 to 1, the voters of 
assachusetts instructed their representatives on 
ection Day against ratification of the Child Labor 
endment. This decisive vote is to be charged up, 
part at least, to two causes: 

First, the friends of the Amendment blundered in 
uming that because President Coolidge, Speaker 
lette, Senators Lodge and Walsh, and all but 
e of the members of the last House of Repre- 
tatives from Massachusetts supported the Amend- 
nt the people would support it. This presump- 
n lulled them to sleep or at least into a state of 
i-slumber. 

Second, the campaign for the ratification of the 
Labornendment started weeks too late and never at any 
e had one-fifth as many workers as it needed. 

I was with an automobile caravan in the campaign 
the Amendment for ten days in Massachusetts. 
e misunderstanding and misconceptions about the 
pe and purpose of the Amendment were absolutely 
unding. We met scores of voters who actually 
ieved it was drafted for the purpose of stopping all 
tk by all persons under 18 years of age. Of course, 
§ 1s preposterous, but the voter believed it to be 
e. He had been told that it was true. Naturally 
was against the Amendment. 

hen one got an opportunity to lay the matter 
tly before the voter it was no difficult matter to 
him to understand the truth. This was especially 
e of workers in mills and factories. We went to 
y mill gates. We were heard gladly and our lit- 
ture was actually seized upon. The trouble was 
t our arms were too short. We could not reach 
ugh of the voters in the short time. 

n all our travels with the caravan none of us, so 
as I know, found a single person unwilling to con- 
er the matter. I was particularly impressed with 
P very close attention given to our workers, whether 
ry were speaking to a crowd or simply talking to 
The people wanted the truth. They 
(Continued on page 6) 
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A Lawyer’s View of the Child Labor 
Amendment. 
By Wiii1aM Draper Lewis 


Director of American Law Institute 
Formerly Dean, University of Pennsylvania Law School 
Vice-Chairman National Child Labor Committee 


A good cause does not need to be supported by a 
campaign of misrepresentation. The fact that most 
of the active opponents of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment are, in the main, confining their energies to the 
publication of false statements shows that they have 
no real facts or good arguments on which to rely. 

There are two kinds of misstatements that may be 
made about the Amendment. One relates to its legal 
effect—the power which it would confer on Congress. 
The other relates to the facts bearing on the need for 
its adoption. 

There is an obvious reason for this devotion of 
opponents of the Amendment to the spreading of 
misstatements. It is not an easy task to show—even 
if one substitutes assertions for facts—that the gov- 
ernment of the Nation should not have some power 
to protect children from dangerous employment and 
from overwork—from becoming the victims of a greed 
that does not hesitate to take advantage of necessity. 
But it is a comparatively easy task to make assertions 
regarding the legal effect of the Amendment which, 
however ridiculous they may appear to the lawyer, 
look plausible enough to the layman. 

This, at least, is exactly what was done in Massa- 
chusetts in the recent referendum there on the rati- 
fication of the Amendment. Funds apparently un- 
limited enabled the opponents of ratification to use 
every avenue of publicity known to the propagandist 
to fix in the minds of the people of that State a wholly 
distorted idea of the effect of the Amendment—an 
idea of the Amendment so grotesque that no one in 
his right mind, accepting the misstatements, could 
vote for it. 

Among these legal misrepresentations I select three: 


Ist. That the Amendment would prohibit any per- 
son under 18 from doing any labor 


2nd. That in exercising its power under the Amend- 
ment Congress could follow the child into the 
home and onto the farm 
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3rd. That under the Amendment Congress could 
regulate the education of children, interfere 
with the public-school system and close or 
regulate parochial schools 


First Misstatement 


That the Amendment would prohibit any 
berson under 18 from doing any labor 


This statement is false, as anyone reading the pro- 
posed Amendment’ can see for himself. That it can 
be asserted as a fact shows a contempt for the intelli- 
gence of those to whom the assertion is made. The 
Amendment declares that “The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age.’’ It does not say 
that Congress shall do any of these things. Ill this 
Amendment does is to give to Congress the same 
power which the States have always had. All the 
States today exercise these powers to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of young persons, but none of 
them prohibit persons under eighteen from laboring at 
any and all occupations, and there is no likelihood 
that Congress, should the Amendment be adopted, 
would attempt to do so. 

There are, however, some occupations from which 
persons under eighteen should be excluded. Every 
well-drawn State child labor law contains a list of 
such occupations. If Congress, under the proposed 
Amendment, was given power to regulate, limit and 
prohibit the labor only of young children, as children 
under fourteen, it would be powerless to keep boys 
and girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
out of employments which today everyone with any 
knowledge of the facts agrees that they should not 
enter—as those employments dangerous to health or 
those liable to expose young persons to moral temp- 
tations to which at that age they are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible. 


Second Misstatement 


That in exercising its power under the 

Amendment the Congress could follow the 
child into the home and onto the farm with 
arbitrary regulations 


The misstatement with which we have to deal here 
is doubtless due to the attempt to use the same kind 
of argument against the Child Labor Amendment as 
that which was used by the opponents to the adoption 
of the Constitution; that is, to point out all the 
arbitrary and absurd things which the Federal gov- 
ernment might do under the powers granted. Of 
course, this kind of argument, being designed to 
create fear in the minds of the listeners, omits to 


é 


point out that it is the American people who cont Fs 


the Federal government as well as the State govertion 
ments, and that their common sense does exercigl with 
some restraining force over their representatives, 
In the case of the Child Labor Amendment, how the 
ever, the opponents in their efforts to frighten 4 ith 0 
voter by picturing all the absurd things that could } 
done by Congress under the Amendment, forget thy 
under our Constitutional system the arbitrary exer 
of power, Federal as well as State, is prohibited, 1; 
14th Amendment to the Constitution provides ¢h 
“No State shall deprive any person of life, liberty , 
property without due process of law.”” This provisi 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court prevents a Sta Thi: 
from exercising any of its powers in what justly mi der 
be termed an arbitrary manner. The language in poula 
14th Amendment was taken from the language of tyre 
5th Amendment, which prevents the Federal govern o 
ment in the exercise of its powers from “depriving alberat 
person of life, liberty or property without due procdhclud 
of law.” The Child Labor Amendment, when adopt do. 
will become part of the Constitution. The Amenbars 
ment does give to the Congress power over the latiahor 
of persons under eighteen years similar to, but fqucg 
greater than, the power now possessed by the sevegut Js 
States. In the exercise of this power, as in the exécha) 
cise of any other power, the States are subject to Hequi 
restriction against its arbitrary use, and Congres,} The 
the exercise of its power under the proposed Amethe a 
ment, will be subject to the same restrictions. D fri 
In this connection it should be mentioned that s§ Co, 
lawyer somewhere has been found to suggest that, bting 
the Child Labor Amendment will be a later Amettes, 
ment than the 5th Amendment, the provisions of fence 
5th Amendment restraining the Federal governm@ho | 
from any arbitrary exercise of power will not apifefea 
to any exercise of power under the Child Labor Ametheat, 
ment. All that can be said of this argument is tif go 
it ignores the rule universally followed by the Suprelosed 
Court of the United States and all other courts hsu 
a statute or Constitution and its amendments arfour 
be read as a whole, the amendments being interprttnte 
and applied as if they and the rest of the Constitutih ¢} 
not changed by their adoption had been adopted bwes 
one time. Our Supreme Court has often listened bssic 
absurd arguments, but there is nothing in the hist Pe 
of that Court which would lead us to have any {fhe 
that the members of the Court will violate this Whild 
versally accepted rule in an effort to support }f th 
constitutionality of an unfair and arbitrary regulatihg j 
of the Congress passed under the guise of a “4nco 
Labor Law. huise 
The people of the United States have no more bers 
fear from the arbitrary regulations of family lifelduc 
the home, whether the home is in the city or on | 


rm, 
an 


the 
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rm, as the result of the adoption of this Amendment, 
ONtnfen they have to fear today from similar arbitrary 
Ovemftion on the part of the State government. If it 
Xertigl within the bounds of probability that the Congress 
8. ithe States will adopt such legislation, we can rely 
» how the Supreme Court to protect the citizens threatened 
eh tWith oppression. 


vuld | 

t thy Third Misstatement 

~ That under the Amendment the Congress 
: could regulate the education of children, 
ty | ‘interfere with the public school system 
ie and close or regulate parochial schools 


a Stal This is based on the assumption that Congress, 
ly minder the Child Labor Amendment, will attempt to 
‘in tihoulate the education of all children, and that the 
Of tAipreme Court will sanction such an outrageous viola- 
R0vetion of the plain meaning of the Amendment by de- 
ing aherately stretching the word “labor’’ to enable it to 
Procdhelude any conceivable act that a child may be asked 
dopte do. The labor of children or persons under eighteen 
Ametbars of age is one thing; their education another. 
€ latlabor may involve mental as well as physical exertion. 
but #ducation may be of the hands as well as of the head. 
seveRut labor—the work of production, transportation and 
1€ kchange—is one thing; education—the work of 
; to Hcquiring knowledge and training—is quite another. 
Tes,1 The attempt to confuse the real issues involved in 
Ametthe adoption of the Child Labor Amendment by trying 
» frighten American people into the belief that under 
at Sf Congress not only will try, but will succeed in regu- 
that, hting all education, is not only imputing a lack of 
Amethtegrity to Congress, but is an insult to the intelli- 
3 f fence of the members of the Supreme Court. Those 
TmM¢ho make this kind of argument in attempting to 
t aplefeat the Amendment are really attempting to 
Améreate in the American people a distrust of our form 
18 Wf government. Congress is being held up as com- 
Uposed of persons apparently eager to adopt the most 
‘ts Mhsurd measures, while the judges of the Supreme 
3 afourt are pictured as very likely to sanction unwar- 
tpreManted extensions of Federal power by legal chicanery 
titut the interpretation of plain language worthy the 
pied bwest pettifogger who ever disgraced the legal pro- 
ened pssion.. 
histe Personally, I have faith in the Supreme Court. 
ny fi he Court which refused to sanction a regulation of 
his Yhild labor by Congress under the guise of the exercise 
ort {f the broad powers of taxation unquestionably exist- 
hg in the Federal government can be trusted to hold 
4 \"Fnconstitutional any act of Congress which, under the 
uise of an act labelled a regulation of the labor of 
nolbersons under eighteen, in effect attempts to regulate 


- life ducation. 
ont 








The Amazing Power of Misrepresentation 


Had anyone a year ago told a meeting of lawyers 
that there would be a serious attempt to deceive the 
people of any State by the issuance of the misstate- 
ments to which I have referred I do not think he 
would have been believed. Yet it is no exaggeration to 
say that thousands of dollars were spent in the Mas- 
sachusetts campaign, before the late referendum on 
the Amendment in that State, to spread these mis- 
statements and others like them. The attempt, the 
proponents of the Amendment being entirely unpre- 
pared for the character of the attack made, was suc- 
cessful. Immediately before the election the adherents 
of the Amendment found themselves addressing audi- 
ences composed of persons practically all of whom had 
unquestionably accepted one or all of the misstatements 
to which I have referred. 

The misconception of the Amendment was not con- 
fined to one class. It was prevalent among laborers 
and employers; it extended to college presidents and 
other representatives of the intellectuals. A high 
Prelate of the Catholic Church—a church whose organi- 
zations have labored long and successfully for the 
improvement of child labor conditions, including the 
adoption of this Amendment—was so alarmed at the 
statements to the effect that the Amendment was 
designed as an opening wedge to effect a suppression 
of the parochial schools that he felt impelled to issue 
a warning against its adoption. His warning would 
have been amply justified had the information on 
which he acted been correct, instead of being what it 
was, a skillfully promoted piece of pernicious propa- 
ganda. 


Why the Amendment is Necessary 


The issues presented by the proposal to adopt the 
Child Labor Amendment are simple. Is it desirable 
that the Congress as well as the States shall have the 
power to regulate the labor of persons under eighteen 
years? That such labor must be to some extent 
regulated is admitted. Each State makes at least an 
attempt to protect children from industrial exploita- 
tion, to keep young girls and boys out of certain trades 
manifestly endangering their health or morals, to 
protect them from occupations where their youth 
increases the probability of accident to themselves 
and to others, and to place some limitation on their 
hours of labor. 

Those of us who regard the adoption of this Amend- 
ment as a necessary step in the progressive protection 
of children from industrial exploitation and in the 
development of our boys and girls into worthy Amer- 
ican citizens do so, not because we think that the 
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States are doing nothing, but because we believe that 
the test of experience—the only test worth while in 
such a case—shows that State power, without a con- 
current power of regulation in the Federal government, 
is inadequate to the proper fulfillment of the Nation’s 
obligation to its children. This is a question of fact. 
We are ready and eager to meet our opponents on 
this ground. 

What is being done by those who have during the 
last twenty years fought every effort of the States to 
protect children, is to attempt to becloud the issue, 
to deceive the people by filling the channels of public 
information with misrepresentations. Thus, another 
issue has been injected into the campaign. It is no 
longer merely a question of the facts pertaining to 
child labor and the successes and failures of State 
regulations, but it is also to be determined whether 
the time has come when the wide dissemination of 
misstatements by those personally interested in the 
defeat of a measure will be successful in fooling the 
American people. 


Prize Play Contest 


The Committee on Publicity Methods in Social 
Work has just announced its second annual competi- 
tion for one-act plays written upon some present-day 
social problem. 

Joseph Lee of Boston is offering two prizes for the 
best plays submitted—a first prize of $350.00 and a 
second prize of $150.00. The prize-winning plays 
will be produced under the auspices of the Committee 
on Publicity Methods in connection with the National 
Conference of Social Work in Denver in June, 1925. 

Members and friends of the National Child Labor 
Committee are urged to participate in this contest. 
The subject of child labor seems to be one of particu- 
larly dramatic interest this year. The National Child 
Labor Committee will send full details of the contest 
to anyone who makes inquiry. 


A publication recently established that is of decided 
interest to all those concerned with one of the most 
constructive sides of child labor reform is the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, the organ of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. It is published by 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. Its purposes are 
to spread the idea of the value of vocational guidance, 
and to provide vocational guidance workers and their 
friends with information on theory and practice. The 
October issue presents reports from many angles on 
this work in the Boston public schools. 








Homework Crosses the River Agai, 


The Hoboken Observer suggests that another wa; an 
sweatshops in New Jersey may result from the recent 
apprehension of Rose Yorey, 13, of Jersey City, 9 
she staggered along the street under a bundle , 
clothing weighing 4714 pounds. 

When first noticed by Sanitary Inspector Edward 
Doran, who reported the case, the little girl wag try 
ing to carry her huge bundle on her head, and wa 
bent almost double by its weight. She began to crigatered 
from both fatigue and fear when questioned by th 
officer, and when taken to the office of Commission. 
of Health James J. Hagen, said that she was not jy 
school because she was ill. When placed on th 
Department of Weights and Measures scales she wa 
found to weigh only 72 pounds. = 

When Commissioner Hagen and Dr. Edward Salmon! 
Chief of the Bureau of Contagious Diseases, wor 
taken to investigate by Officer Doran, they found 
that the child had received the clothing from “pants 
contractors” in Jersey City, had carried the huge load At 
down three flights of stairs to the street and six blocky ( 
along the street before being noticed by Doran. She 
was taking the bundle to her home on Third Street] qual 
where her mother was to sew buttons on the clothing 
at the rate of five cents per garment. Ce 

Rose is the second oldest of four children, and the 
mother does the piece work for the firm in order 
make ends meet. She told Commissioner Hage righ 
that she had worked all day Tuesday and made only) p 
forty-five cents. While she is working on the cloth] whe 
ing, Rose, the girl in question, does the housework] cent 
In addition to her own family she has two boarder} nati 
to care for. The father works for the Pennsylvania} y 
Railroad as a laborer. ove 

Commissioner Hagen is trying to identify the firm] jt ¢ 








Accepte 








in New York which furnished the unfinished garments} the 
to the Jersey firm. tior 
par 
pur 
frot 


The Debt We Owe to Georgia 


Burr Blackburn, Executive Secretary of the Georgia 
Council of Social Agencies, writes to The Survey that C 
“Georgia is perhaps doing more toward the adoption 
of the federal Child Labor Amendment than any other} | 
state in the Union. Such a campaign necessarily) tur 
required a scapegoat to be held up to public scom| Ch 
as a horrible example of the crime which the legisla-| tri 
tion is intended to abolish. Georgia promptly and] wh 
patriotically offered herself on the sacrificial altar.| fec 
If the Amendment is finally ratified we, in the Empire| Te 
State, will have the right to claim chief credit for the| tic 
accomplishment.” or 
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mon, Centralization? 

we C e 

es Right or Wrong—Depending Upon Its 

mn Object 

load] At last we have solved it. 

= Centralization (alias nationalization, bureaucracy, 
he 


for what have you?) is characterized by a confusing 
ret] dual personality. It is troubled by a Jekyll-Hyde 
ing# complex. 

Centralization is all wrong when it involves giving 
1 the s national standard of protection to American children. 
or ‘bees it is the signal for righteous protests of states’ 
Agel! rights, personal liberty, e¢ al. 
only} But centralization is all right—Oh, quite all right !— 
loth when it involves the waging, by national and highly 
york! centralized organizations, of a campaign against the 
'deny| national protection of children. 
aniai We realize this is very involved, but if you study 
over it as we have we think you'll be able to figure 
firm! it out. If you can’t, we suggest that you write to 
ents! the National Association of Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Grange, the National (well, space forbids) for 
particulars as to all the fine shadings of meaning and 
purport which divide the Dr. Jekyll centralization 
from its enemy, Mr. Hyde. 


Sleep 8 Hours and Work the Rest 


tion 
ther} H. E. Cook, in explaining in The American Agricul- 
urily| turist of November 8, 1924, why he is opposed to the 


Child Labor Amendment, quotes approvingly the doc- 
trine that ‘no normal young or middle-aged person 
who has 8 hours of sleep every 24 hours and is properly 
fed can be overworked in the remaining 16 hours.” 
Taz AMERICAN CHILD does not believe in the regula- 
the| tion of the employment of children in their own homes 
or on their home farms by a Federal Law (that being 





the hypothetical evil against which Mr. Cook inveighs). 
But we cannot permit the statement quoted above to 
go unchallenged. 

Every farmer with enough sense to plant and gather 
a crop or to take care of dumb brutes knows that a 
team of mules could be given 8 hours rest, be fed well 
three times a day, be given plenty of water, be curried 
and rubbed down at least once a day and yet be ren- 
dered practically worthless by hard work not exceed- 
ing 16 hoursa day. And mules can endure more than 
humans can. 

We believe there is no need for presenting arguments 
against so patently uninformed a doctrine as this one 
that children cannot be overworked in 16 hours a day. 

W. 4H. S. 


Additional Organizations Favoring 
Amendment 


The following is a list of organizations which have 
recently passed resolutions endorsing the Child Labor 
Amendment. This list does not include most of the 
original backers of the Amendment, and makes no 
pretense of being complete. Additional names of 
organizations will be published in THe AMERICAN 
CuILp from time to time. 

American Insurance Union, Arizona State Federation of 
Labor, Boston Central Labor Union, Colorado Parent-Teacher 
Association, California General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
California Child Welfare League, California Parent-Teacher 
Association, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, Florida League of Women Voters, Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, Massachusetts State Council 
of Women’s Patriotic Societies, Minnesota League of Women 
Voters, Maine League of Women Voters, Montana Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Massachusetts League of Women Voters, 
Massachusetts State Building Trades Union, Maine Teachers 
Association, New York Republican State Convention, New 
Hampshire Council of Religious Education, New Jersey State 
Democratic Convention, New Mexico Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, New York Federation of Women’s Clubs, New Jersey 
State Council of Steuben Societies, Nebraska Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Congress of Mothers Parent-Teacher 
Association, National Council of Jewish Women, New Jersey 
Parent-Teacher Association, New England Association of School 
Superintendents, National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Oregon State Federation of Labor, Ohio League of 
Women Voters, Ohio Parent-Teacher Association, Ohio Council 
of Churches, Ohio Welfare Conference, Oregon Parent-Teacher 
Association, Oregon State Grange, Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Pennsylvania State Federation of Women, Pennsylvania 
State Branch of National Council of Jewish Women, Pennsyl- 
vania League of Women Voters, Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Labor, Texas Parent-Teacher Association, Tennessee State 
Democratic Platform, Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Utah State Welfare Commission, Virginia League of Women 
Voters, Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of Methodist Episcopal Church, Wisconsin 
League of Women Voters. 
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Massachusetts Referendum Vote 
Disapproves Amendment 
(Continued from page 1) 


did not have it and the majority of them, I am sure, 


simply voted honestly according to the best light 
they had. 


A Victory for the N. A. M. 


Months ago southern textile mill owners and the 
National Association of Manufacturers realized the 
strategical advantages of a victory in the Massachu- 
setts Referendum on the Child Labor Amendment, 
and made their plans accordingly. As a matter of 
fact it is highly probable that they had the matter 
referred to the people by Referendum for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

The cotton manufacturers of the South have joined 
with the National Association of Manufacturers to 
defeat the Amendment, and so far they are succeed- 
ing. There is money behind this group, millions of 
it. We could feel its weight in every community. 

The pamphlet of James A. Emery, general counsel 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, seems 
to be the text-book of the opposition. From it the 
voters gathered that the Amendment was conceived 
in Russia. President Coolidge’s support of the 
Amendment should have been answer to that, but it 
was not. 

From it they gathered that the education of the 
child was to be regulated under the Amendment. Any 
lawyer who takes care to investigate knows better 
than that, but the people are not lawyers and, won- 
derful to say, there were lawyers who were teaching 
just that. 

From Mr. Emery the people gathered that in such 
a simple, humane matter as giving protection to 
children, the Congress of the United States is not to 
be trusted—and they believed it. Believing it, they 
voted “no.” 

There were many, very many, very able persons in 
Massachusetts honestly opposed to the Amendment. 
Among these must be numbered Cardinal O’Connell 
of the Boston Archdiocese of the Catholic Church. 
Cardinal O’Connell undoubtedly did more to defeat 
the Amendment than any other one person in Mas- 
sachusetts. Somehow, it is difficult to understand 
how, he got the idea that the Child Labor Amend- 
ment was aimed at both homes and schools. Any 
well-informed lawyer could have cleared all this up 
in one hour’s conversation with Cardinal O’Connell, 
but unfortunately no such conversation could be 
arranged, and so we had him throwing his venerable 
weight against a measure that he must not have 
understood at all. This alone accounts for thousands 
of negative votes. Catholic priests in Massachusetts 


ee, 


spoke honestly against the Amendment, relying 
largely, if not altogether, upon the opinion of Cardinal 
O’Connell, and without understanding either th 
scope or purpose of the Amendment. 


The Popular ‘‘Hands Off’’ Policy 


Manufacturers in Massachusetts, especially big | 
manufacturers, were against the Amendment. That 
was a surprise to me, at least. 
years, working as the representative of the Nationa] 
Child Labor Committee, I had come to believe that 
the average big manufacturer in Massachusetts was 
altogether different from the average big textile mil] 
owner in North Carolina, South Carolina, or Georgia, 
While I do not understand just how I came to this 
belief, I know that I thought that manufacturers of 
Massachusetts as a rule had more social vision than 
manufacturers in my own state and adjoining states, 
I was wrong. After a number of my experiences in 
the campaign for the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment in Massachusetts I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the average manufacturer of Massachu- 
setts wants to be let alone to do as he pleases in the 
matter of working children just as much as does the 
average manufacturer of North Carolina. Both are 
controlled in many cases—in most cases, so far as 
my experience goes—by a dogged determination to 
do as they please regardless of its effect upon the 
individual, the state or the Nation. Massachusetts 
has excellent laws to regulate the employment of 
children not because her big manufacturers want 
them, but because her people were determined to 
have them and got them in spite of the opposition of 
these manufacturers. 

As long as the big manufacturer in Massachusetts 
could play off the unfair competition in the South 
because of low standards he did it. He opposed 
advances in the standards of the Massachusetts laws 
on the grounds that the laws were not Federal and 
therefore uniform for the whole country. But when 
he got an opportunity to prepare the way for uniform 
standards he lined up with the southern textile mill 
owners who have fought long and consistently for the 
preservation of the legal right to work young children 
with but little if any education for long hours. 

While the majority of the people who voted against 
the ratification of the Child ‘Labor Amendment in 
Massachusetts voted honestly, they are not to be 
held altogether blameless. They allowed the old 
Massachusetts states’-rightism, and also in some cases 
their resentment against the 18th Amendment, to 
make them either forgetful or neglectful of the fact 
that they are citizens of the Nation as well as of the 
state of Massachusetts. 


During the past 19 | 





the 


| did most of the talking. 
| things that she said one impressed me peculiarly. To 
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- This came out strikingly at a mill gate. While I 
was trying to draw a comparison between the high 


| standards of Massachusetts and the shamefully low 
| standards of my own state and other Southern states, 


I was interrupted by a young woman who thereafter 
Among the hundreds of 


my repeated statement of low standards as to child 
employment in some states she replied, with a fling 
of her head, ‘‘Why should we worry?” With a toss 
of her head she divested herself of all responsibility 
for the well-being of American children in states other 
than Massachusetts, and unfortunately it is highly 
probable that thousands of her fellow citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts held the same views. 


A Lever for Lowering State Standards 


Fortunately the cure for this narrowness or selfish- 
ness will probably spring out of things as they are. 
In a way Massachusetts has by this decisive negative 
vote actually declared against her own excellent child 
labor law. There is no great difference between her 
children and the children of other states—all are 
human—all American. She has not done all when 
she has taken care of her own. She must lend a 
hand to others or else under the law of compensation 
find that in refusing to help others she has struck at 
her own. 

Manufacturers in Massachusetts are certain to use 
this vote as an argument for lowering state standards. 
These men, desirous of more legal rights than they 
have at present as to child employment in Massa- 
chusetts, will now be able to argue with much force 
that by the adverse vote on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment the people of Massachusetts have declared 
against their own high standards. To the people 
they will say “You refused to help get even reason- 
able standards for the children of other states, and 
by this refusal you have virtually declared that the 
standards in Massachusetts are too high.” This is 
certain to come. No man or no people is ever per- 
mitted to evade responsibility to others. Perhaps 
in this way only can the people of Massachusetts be 
told that the Bay State is really part of a great Re- 
public. 


‘‘As It Was In The Beginning’’ 


The Massachusetts campaign and vote make 
clear to both friends and foes of the Amendment the 
kind of eampaign that is to be waged in other states. 
It is the same old opposition to progress. One could 
go back for 500 years in American and English history 
and pick out almost any half century and find the 
same sort of thing. In almost any half century one 
would find business interests standing against any 


social change and insisting not only that it had the 
right to be let alone but also that it stood first of all 
for the home and liberty. It would be an easy matter 
to pick out ministers, judges, and educators of those 
other days who stood, innocently of course and hon- 
estly, against social progress just as now ministers, 
judges, and educators in Massachusetts stand, inno- 
cently of course and honestky, against granting to 
Congress power that must either be granted to it or 
left, in some states at least, in the hands of men who 
fight for the right to exploit children. 

Massachusetts has by her adverse vote against the 
Child Labor Amendment lined up with child exploiters, 
and the fact that she has so lined up will be used for 
many, many years to come as a moral justification 
by men who desire to exploit children legally. Mas- 
sachusetts by her vote has dealt to the childhood of 
this country a blow. She has a chance to reconsider. 
Will she take it? 


Labor Editor Fights Illiteracy in 
Georgia 


The Trade Union News of Philadelphia, October 25th, 
carries the following dispatch from Atlanta, Georgia: 

Aroused to action by Jerome Jones, editor of the 
Atlanta Journal of Labor, the Georgia Illiteracy 
Commission has started a State-wide campaign 
against illiteracy. The number of men and women 
who cannot read or write is astounding. 

According to the last census there are 70,000 
whites and 200,000 Negroes, or a total of 270,000 
Georgia citizens who can neither read nor write. 
Added to this condition are hundreds of teachers 
who themselves have not received a grammar edu- 
cation, and hundreds of school rooms in which the 
light of day can scarcely enter, while the textile 
mills destroy the lives of other children. 

Recently the Georgia legislature rejected the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment by a practically 
unanimous vote. These representatives of a State 
where illiteracy is rampant declared that the amend- 
ment would “destroy the parental control of the 
child.” 

Editor Jones is leading the fight against illiteracy 
and for protection of the child. In smashing edi- 
torials he scores the Georgia legislature, and declared 
that child labor and illiteracy are twin inseparable 
evils that blight the development of this State. 

“We cannot grow literates by simply teaching 
people to read and write,” thunders the veteran 
labor editor. ‘‘We must give to them not only the 
fundamentals of an education, but the thorough 
grounding in educational principles—and this all the 
children of Georgia are not receiving today. 
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—That Is the Question that Child Labor Day Seeks to Bring Home to American Citizens 





CHILD LABOR DAY 


will be observed on 


January 24-25-26, 1925 


There is no doubt that, because of the agitation for schools, clubs, etc., and urge them to devote at least 
the proposed Child Labor Amendment, there is greater one day to considering child labor. 
interest in the subject of child labor throughout the ; ; ee 
country at present than there has been at any time _ -hree dates are specified instead of only one. This 
for many years. Friends and foes of the Amendment 18 80 that clubs, organizations and synagogues may 
alike will join next month in observing the annual old their observances on Saturday, January 2th, 
Child Labor Day. churches and Sunday schools on Sunday, January 


25th, and schools on Monday, January 26th. 
The bulk of the responsibility for making this day 


one of national significance rests upon members of We shall cooperate by sending without delay any 
the National Child Labor Committee. They can do of the material indicated below to members request- 
what we cannot—arouse the interest of churches, ing it. 











THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me the following material for use in observance of Child Labor Day: 


a Child Labor Day Posters 
il copies Brass Tacks on the Child Labor Amendment 
_" copies Poems of Child Labor (35c. apiece) 


— copies What Does the Future Hold for Him? (rotogravure folder repeatuaing photographs of child 
labor conditions) 


mei, copies news releases 
Sample copy of [_].A Horse-Shoe Nail (one-act play for seven characters) 
[_] The Birthday (brief pageant or reading) 


Name clea 





Address 
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